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Coleridge, Lamb, Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray, Poe, Nathaniel P. Willis, Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, and a long list of others. Tokens of affection, of refinement, even of luxury, "these luscious gifts," in the words of one of their publishers, "stole alike into the palace and the cottage, the library, the parlor, and the boudoir" to create an ever-widening taste for purchasable culture, ornate, exquisite, sentimental, and uplifting.                                                      ^
For those who could not agord the expensive gift books, enterprising publishers found cheaper but no less profitable disseminators of knowledge and culture. The multiplication of lyceums, debating societies, and district school libraries created a wide market for new books. No sooner had the New York legislature enacted a law encouraging the establishment of district school libraries than an agent of Harper's obtained at Albany a contract to supply book"s for the new venture. Harper's District School Library was by no means the only uniformly bound and cheaply pnced senes which this enterprising firm sponsored. Harper's Boys' and Oirls Library, Harper's Family Library, which ran up to 187 volumes, and Harper's Library of Select Novels, reaching at length the six hundred and fifteenth title, all bore witness to the way in which an alert and profit-conscious publisher might take advantage of, and contribute to, the zeal for popularizing knowledge and culture.
What Harper's did others were quick to imitate. Publishers catered to the more serious intellectual aspirations of a public untrained in the foreign languages by bringing out an impressive range of translations of the writings of European philosophers, publicists, and men of letters. On a more popular level cheaply priced books of useful information, travel, history, biography, and religion appeared. Encyclopedias and popular books of knowledge," ponderous or of pocket size, enjoyed an evergrowing vogue.
Pious folk distrusted the novel, but it had no real rival. Anxious to put perspective best sellers" on the market as speedily as possible, publishers sometimes dispatched messengers to incoming European packetboats and within a single day set up, printed, and bound in paper covers the most recent novel of Bulwer or Dickens. Newspaper boys sold for a half-quarter or a dime these "pirated" novels, the cheap cost of which was due to the fact that no international copyright existed. Thanks to new promotion methods, these inexpensive boob quickly became available to travelers on canals and railroads and to dwellers in remote byways. Even